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OPPOSING    PRINCIPLES 


OF 


HENRY  CLAY  &  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 


Editor  Missouri  Republican:  The  late  as- 
sertion ©n  the  part  of  Judge  Bates,  as  well  as 
the  assumption  by  almost  every  letter  writer  and 
stump  orator  of  the  Republican  party,  that 
Henry  Clay,  while  living,  advocated  the  same 
principles  which  are  now  advanced  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  party,  has  led  me  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  result  I  now 
propose  to  give  you. 

The  principles  to  which  Lincoln  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Republican  party  stand  pledged,  are 
about  these : 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  C!o- 
lumbia,  and  in  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Congressional  intervention  to  prohibit^  but  not 
to  establi.sh.  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States;  or,  in  other  words,  the  universal 
application  oi  the  "Wilmot  Proviso"  to  those 
Territories. 

The  usiBg  of  all  possible  and  constitutional 
means  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union. 

Opposition  to  the  principles  of  non- intervention 
oontained  in  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 

The  modification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
so  as  to  compel  the  master  to  establish  his  right 
of  property  in  the  fugitive  slave  at  the  place 
where  such  fugitive  is  captured. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  intervene  and  contra- 
dict the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  justifying  such  intervention  and 


contradiction  by  "law  higher  than  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

And,  finally,  the  concentrating  of  all  of  the 
anti-slavery  and  Free  Soil  elements  of  the  North 
into  one  Northern  party  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
claiming the  idea  that  "all  men  are  created/ree 
and  equal,"  and  with  a  view  to  the  "ultimate  ex- 
i  tinction  of  the  institution  of  slavery." 

!  Such,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  is  the  position 
of  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  in  direct  opposition,  in 
every  particular,  I  hope  to  be   equally  able  to 

'  show,  is  to  befbund  upon  the  records  the  position 

:  of  Mr.  Clay. 

slavery  in  the  district  of   COLUMBIA. 

In  1837,  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  only  four  others,  voted  against 
the  following  resolution : 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  Government  cannot  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens  of  said  District  without  a  mami- 

fest  breach  of  good  /ait^."—[Se6  House  Jour.,  1836-7^ 
P-  240  ]  ''"; 

j  In  Congress,  at  the  session  of  1848-49,  he  voted 
to  institute  measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District.  In  1839,  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, he  voted  against  a  resolution  to  the  effect — 
"That  as  the  General  Government  cannot  do,  di- 
rectly, what  it  is  clearly  prohibited  from  doing  in- 

[  directly,  that  it  is  the  opeisly  declared  design  of  the 

I  Abolitionists  of  this  nation  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of   Columbia,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
abolishment  in  the  States;   ***** 
and  tliat,  therefore,  Cengress  ought  not  to  abolish 


slavery  in  Ihe  District  of  Columbia."    [House  Jour., 
1838-9,  p.  329.] 

In  1836,  Mr.  Clay  voted  against  a  proposition 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District.  [See  Congres- 
sional Debates  1836,  p.  1166.]  On  January  12th, 
1838,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  resolution  in  respect 
to  this  question,  as  follows : 

"Besolved,  That  the  interfereHce  by  the  citizens  of 
any  of  tbe  States  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  District,  is  endangering  to  the  rights 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  that 
any  act  or  measure  of  Congress  designed  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
faith  implied  by  the  cession  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people 
of  the  slave  holding  States,  and  have  a  direct  and  in- 
evitable tendenay  to  disturb  and  endMiger  the  Union." 
[Globe,  vol.  6,  p.  98  ] 

In  speaking  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clay  says : 

"My  idea  in  framing  that  resolution  was  to  throw 
around  the  District  of  Columbia  every  seeurity  in 
these  abstract  propositions.  One  was  the  plighted 
faith  of  this  gorernment,  in  the  transaction  by  which 
the  District  was  acquired.  The  next  was  that  you 
have  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  without  indemnity. 
The  third  was,  that  you  cannot  do  it  without  excit- 
ing a  degree  of  alarm  in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
Union,  transcending  the  benefits  of  any  results. -{Ap- 
pendix Globe,  vol.  6,  p.  60  ] 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1850,  Mr.  Clay  offered 
the  following  modification  to  Benton's  instruc- 
tioa: 

'^jProvided,  That  nothing  in  this  reference  shall  be 
construed  to  assert  or  imply  the  existence  of  any 
power  whatever  in  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  the  Slates,  nor  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States;  nor  that  Congress 
ought  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dock  yards  and  navy  yards ;  nor  that  Congress  ought 
to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia." 
[Globe,  vol.  21,  p.  713  ] 

The  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  that  Congress 
ought  to  adopt  measures  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District;  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  Congress  ought 
not  so  to  do. 

CONGRESSIONAL    INTERVENTION    TO   PROHIBIT, 
BUT  NOT  TO  ESTABLISH  SLAVERY. 

Judge  Batks  states  the  position  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  be  that  "Congress  has  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  over  all  the  Territories,  and  may  at  its 
discretion  allow  or  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  them." 

This  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  the  second  resolution  of  the  Republican 
Platform,  adopted  at  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  to 
■which  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  pledged  by  an  hun- 
dred declarations,  to  show  that  he  occupies  a  dif- 
ferent position: 

"That  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a 
Territorial  Legislature,  of  any  individual,  or  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,   to    give  legal   existence  to 


slavery  in  any  Territory  of  tbe  United  States,  while 
the  present  constitution  shall  be  maintained. 

Mr.  L.  is  not  only  in  favor  of  this,  but  "insists" 
upon  what  we  see  belo  sv : 

'^What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  the  new  Territories 
shall  be  kept  free  from  slavery  while  in  a  Territorial 
condition."  [Alton  speech,  1858.] 

Mr.  Clay  was  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
possessed  the  powers  not  only  to  prohibit  but  to 
introduce  slavery;  but  he  did  not  wish  Congress 
to  exercise  either  power,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1850,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  said : 

"The  power,  then,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  extend  it  to  the  introduction  as  well  as  to  the 
prohibitiisn  of  slavery  in  the  new  Territories,  does 
exist  in  Congress." 

In  the  same  year  he  said : 

"It  is  better  for  them,  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  better 
for  the  South,  that  there  should  be  non-action  as  to 
slavery  both  north  and  south  of  that  line— far  bet- 
ter that  there  should  be  non-action  both  sides  of  the 
line,  than  that  there  should  be  aciion  by  interdiction 
on  the  one  side,  without  action  for  the  admission 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Is  it  not  so?" — 
[Globe  appx. ,  vol.  22,  pt.  1,  p.  125  ] 

Again,  Mr.  Clay  says : 

"If  there  be  a  majority  who  are  in  favor  of  intei"- 
dicting  slavery  North  of  that  line,  there  ought  to  be 
a  majority,  if  justice  is  done  to  the  South,  to  admit 
slavery  south  oj  that  line."— [Apiix.  Globe,  vol.22, 
pt.  1,  p.  126  ] 

Thus,  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  that  Congress  must  prohibit  slavery, 
and  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay  is,  that  if  it  pro- 
hibits, it  must  also  correspondingly  establish,  but 
he  is  in  favor  of  Congress  doing  neither. 

WILMOT    PROVISO. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  to  theWilmot  Proviso, 
by  every  platform  and  speech  which  he  has  made 
in  the  past  thirteen  years.  In  1858,  he  boasted 
that  "he  had  \oted  foiiy-two  times  for  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  and  would  have  voted  as  many  more 
times  if  he  could. — [See  "Lincoln  and  Douglas' 
Debates,"  Lincoln's  edition,  p.  237,  also  Globe, 
vol.  20.]  His  position,  as  stated  at  Freeport,  Au- 
gust 27th,  1858,  Judge  Bates'  statement  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  is : 

"I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  be- 
lief in  the  right  and  dtity  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  United  States  Territories." 

Mr.  Lincoln  being  thus  unequivocally  com- 
mitted to  the  "VVilmot  Proviso,  let  us  now  exam- 
ine the  record  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Clay  is  early  committed  against  it.  From  the 
National  Jntelligeucer,  February  9ih,  1820,  we 
copy  the  following : 

"  Missouri  Bill.— The  House  then  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Baldwin  in  the  Chair, 
on  this  bill,  the  restrictive  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery  north  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  being  under 


^ 


consideration,  Mr.  Speaker  Clay  rose  and  addressed 
the  Committee  near  four  Lours  against  the  right 
and  against  the  expediency  qf  the  proposed  amend- 
ment "—[See,  also,  annals  of  Congress,  1819-20,  p. 
1170.] 

From  Mr.  Chaeless'  paper,  (since  thG  Missouri 
Bepublican,)  of  the  1st  March,  1820,  we  learn  that 

"  He  (Mr.  Clay)  contended,  that  each  State  and  the 
people  thereof  had  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selvt-B  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist 
within  her  borders.  Such  a  restriction  as  this  is  an 
act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  people  who,  in  after 
times,  may  inhabit  the  territory  north  of  the  proper 
line;  is  an  act  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1850,  Mr.  Sewakd  offered 
tJie  "Wilmot  Proyiso"  in  order  to  clog  the  cona- 
promise  measures,  then  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Clat  voted  against  it,  while  Chase,  Corwin, 
Halb,  IIamli:s  and  every  other  of  the  present 
Republican  party  voted  in  favor  of  it.  (See  Sen- 
ate Journal.  1843-50,  p.  376.)  Mr.  Chase  also 
moved  it,  and  Mr.  Clat  again  voted  against  it. 
(House  Joarnal,p.  375.)  While  the  compronnise 
measures  weie  under  consideration,  the  friends 
of  the  measures  were  continually  harassed  with 
this  proviso  from  the  Opposition,  now  Republican, 
side  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay,  becoming  vexed 
with  their  persistency,  spoke  thus  of  the  Proviso : 

"It  is  in  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  all  the 
newly-acquired  Territories  wiHultimalelj' be  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freesoil,  without  the  TVilmot 
Proviso.  Do  they  hug  that  precious  'Wilmot'  to 
their  bosoms  that  nothing  but  that  will  do?  that  no 
other  obstac'f  s,  no  other  preventatives  to  the  intro- 
duction of  siavery  in  the  Territories  will  satisfy  them 
but  Wilmot,  fViimot,  Wilmot?"  (Congressional 
Globe  Appendix,  vol.  22,  pt.  2,  p.  1415. 

Mr.  Clat  as  uniformly  voted  against  the 
Wilraot  Proviso,  whenever  it  was  proposed,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  for  it. 

ADMISSION   OP  SLAVE  STATES. 

On  the  Gth  of  Febi'uary,  1855,  ia  the  first  Repub- 
lican Legislature  ever  assembled  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Rev.  Owen  Lovejot  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

'•■liesolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed, and  our  representatives  be  requested  to 
vote  against  the  admission  of  any  State  into  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  of  which  does  not  prohibit 
slavery,  whether  the  Territory  out  of  which  such 
State  may  have  been  formed  shall  have  been  ac- 
quired by  conquest,  treaty,  purchase,  or  from  ori^;- 
Inal  territory  of  the  United  States." 

Every  Republican  in  the  House,  with  but  six 
exceptions,  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Up- 
on the  platform  of  "no  more  slave  States,"  the 
Republican  party  of  Illinois,  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  its  recoct^ized  leader,  was  founded.  The  first 
State  Convention  of  the  party,  in  their  plat- 
form, thus  state  thear  objects.  (October,  1854): 


^'liesoleed,  That  the  times  imperatively  demand 
the  reorganization  of  parties,  and,  repudiating  all 
previou*  party  attachments,  names  and  predilections, 
we  unite  ourselves  together  in  defense  of  the  liberty 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  will  herealter 
co-operate  as  theKErUBLICAN  PARTY,  pledged 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes: 
To  bring  the  administration  oi  the  Government  back 
to  the  control  of  the  first  principles,  to  restore  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  to  the  position  of  free  Territo- 
ries; that,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
rests  in  tht  .'iitates,  and  not  in  Congress  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  labor, 

TO  REPEAL   AND     ENTIRELY    ABROGATE    THE  EUQI- 

TiVE  SLAVE  LAW ;  to  restrict  slavery  to  those  States 
in  which  it  exists,  to  prohibit  the  admission  of 

ANY  MORE  SLAVE  STATES  INTO  THE  UNION ;  tO  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  Distriet  of  Columbia;  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  which  the  gen- 
eral government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  to 
rei-ist  the  acquirement  of  any  more  Territories  unless 
the  practices  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have 
been  prohibited." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  under  this  platform  and  pledge. 
The  candidates  for  Congress  in  the  three  northern 
distdets  of  this  State  placed  thersselres 
upon  this  platform,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
organ  which  caused  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidency,  kept  it  flying  at  its  mast-head 
during  the  entire  campaign  of  18-54.  In  18-58, 
Mr.  Lincoln  retired  somewhat  behind  the  Re- 
publican position  of  1854,  and,  from  a  declared 
enemy  became  only  an  unfriendly  opponent  to 
the  admission  of  Slave  States.  In  reply  to  Doug- 
las' question,  [see  Debates,  Lincoln's  edition, 
p.  131,]  Mr.  Lincoln  says: 

"In  legard  to  the  other  question  of  whether  I  am 
pledged  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  fianklythati 
would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  the  po- 
sition qf  havimg  tojmss  oh  that  question  " 

Having  now  ascertained  Mr.  Lincoln's  posi- 
tion, let  it  BOW  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Daring  the  session  of  Congress  of  1819- 
20,  Maine  and  Missouri  were  both  applying  for 
admission  ito  the  Union.  A  great  party  in  the 
North  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri  unless 
slavery  was  prohibited.  To  set-off  this,  the 
Southern  members  opposed  the  admission  of 
Maine  as  a  free  State,  unless  Missouri  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  slave  State.  Mr.  Clat  was  of  the 
number  insisting  upon  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  slave  State. 

"He  thought  that  Maine  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union;  he  thought  the  same  of  Missouri;  and, 
althoHgh  he  might  be  forcd  to  withhold  hie  assent 
to  the  admission  of  Maine,  if  a  majority  of  tbig 
House  should  (which  he  trusted  they  would  not) 
impose  unconstitutional  restrictions  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  he  should  do  it  with  great  reluc- 
tance."—[Aanais  of  Congress,  1819-20,  p.  842  ] 
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Again  Mr.  Clat  says : 

"  But,  b«fo*i«  ft  was  fiDaHy  acted  upon,  be  wished 
to  know,  he  raid,  whether  certain  dcctrines  of  an 
alarming  character— viMch  if  persevered  in,  no  man 
could  tell  where  they  would  end— with  ref peot  to  a  re- 
etriction  on  the  admisEion  into  the  Union  of  States 
west  of  the  MisBiseippi,  were  to  be  sustained  on  this 
floor— [Annals  Cong.,  1819-20,  p.  831  ] 

la  tlie  year  previeus  to  this,  this  question  came 
up  in  another  form. 

''  Mr.  Tailmadge  moved  an  amendment,  to  limit 
the  existence  of  elavery  in  the  new  State,  by  declar- 
ing all  free  who  should  be  born  in  the  Territory  at- 
ter  its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  previding  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  those  now  held  in  bond- 
age. "-[Annals  of  Cong.,  1818-19,  p.  1166  ] 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clat.  In  writing  to  Mr. 
Wm.  S.  Woods,  July  16, 1835,  Mr.  Clay  says: 

"To  all  this  we  replied  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  »1  slavery, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States;  that  they 
alone  were  to  judge  of  the  evil  and  the  remedy." 

In  1850  Mr.  botrLE  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Compromise  resolutions,  as  follows : 

"And  when  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of 
the  same,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  stall  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  with  or  icithout  slavery, &»  the 
Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
mission."—[Globe,  vol.  21,  pt.  2,  p.  1239  ] 

Mr.  Clay  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

INTERVENTION   AND   NON-INTERVENTION. 

In  the  present  discussion,  according  to  the  rou- 
tine fust  laid  do  wn^the  great  questions  now  distrac- 
ting the  country  and  dividing  the  parties— those  of 
Congressional  intervention  or  nonintervention 
with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories— have 
Ibeen  reached.  The  positions  of  Mr.  Lijscoln  and 
the  Republican  party  upon  these  questions  are 
clear  and  undoubted.  They  propose  Conj^ression- 
al  intervenlioR  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  without  acceding  to  the 
right  of  Congrescs  to  establibh  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  produce  but  iiille  record  to  sustain  this  point. 
At  a  "  State  Anti-Nebraska  Mass  Convention," 
(October  4th  and  5lh,  1854,)  Mr.  Lincoln  present, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

'■'■Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Illinois  affirms  and 
maintains  the  right  and  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  and  preclude  the  extension,  estab- 
lishment or  perpetuation  ot  human  elavery  in  any 
and  every  Territory  ot  the  United  States,  and  in  any 
territory,  possession  and  country  over  which  this 
Union  now  has,  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  exclusive 
jurisdiction." 

At  Freeport,  August  27,  1858,  Lincoln  said,  as 
has  been  above  quoted : 

"  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  the 
belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  United  States  Territories." 


The  eighth  resolution  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  indorsed  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, also  defines  his  position. 

"8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our 
Eepublican  lathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery 
in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  'no  per- 
son should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  duty, 
by  legislation,  whenever  such  legislation  is  necessa 
ry,  to  maintain  this  provision  ef  the  Constitution 
against  all  attempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  S:ate8  " 

Forty-two  votes  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  with 
a  pledge  for  as  many  more  whenever  he  can  give 
them,  have  sea'ed  forever,  beyond  all  possible 
doubt,  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  doctrine  that  Coh- 
gress  must  always  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terj-i- 
tories  without  acceding  to  it  the  constitutional 
power  to  establish  slavery  there. 

Now,  let  the  record  of  Mr.  Clay  speak  in  his 
behalf  on  this  question.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  his  opinion  was  that  the  constitu- 
tional power,  both  negative  and  positive,  ex- 
isted, and  that  if  the  power  to  prohibit  was 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  North,  the 
power  to  establish  should  also  be  used  in 
justice  to  the  South.  While  Mr.  Clay  had  no 
constitutional  objections  to  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  to  prohibit  or  cstabUsh  slavery,  yet  he 
took  high  grounds  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
Congressional  non-intervention,  placing  it  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  right,  justice  and  republi- 
canism. He  wished  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention to  be  applied  to  all  of  the  Territories,  both 
North  and  South,  "leaving  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way."  Upon  this  point  it 
will  be  necessary  to  quote  copiously. 

In  1838,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  therein, 
or,  in  other  words  the  question  of  the  application 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  thereto,  came  up.  It  was 
discussed  at  length  and  finally  settled  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution,  which  was  advo- 
cated and  voted  for  by  Mr.  Clay  : 

'^Besolved,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  any  Territory  inwhichit  exists, \tOuld 
create  serious  alarm  and  just  apprehension  in  the 
States  sustaining  that  domeatic  institutioH;  would 
be  a  violation  cf  good  faith  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  suchTeriitory  who  have  been  permitted  to  settle 
with  and  hold  slaves,  becau*e  the  people  of  suchTej'- 
ritory  have  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
therein,  and  tecause  that,  when  any  such  Territory 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  people  thereof 
will  be  entitled  to  decide  that  question  for  them- 
selves."- [Cong.  Globe,  vol.  6,  pp.  96-97  ] 

In  January,  1838,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Clay  said : 


"Why,  sir,  what  is  there  to  justify  alarm  in  the 
mere  tact  <f  receiving  a  pftitiou?  Action,  Congres- 
sional action  alone  can  jwstify  alarm.  The  Senator 
thinks  my  resoluticns  make  a  concession.  Of  what? 
The  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States?  No.  They 
deinaiid  the  instantaneous  rejection  of  all  such  peti- 
tions as  being  palpably  beyond  the  poTNcrs  of  Con- 
gress, and,  therefore,  not  even  debatable.  The  right 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District?  No.  The  strong- 
est grounds— stronger  than  the  Senator's  own  reso- 
lutions— are  assumed  against  it.  The  right  to  abolish 
it  in  the  Territory  of  Florida?  No.  All  considera- 
tions against  it  are  arrayed  in  forcible  language. 
The  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  removal  of  slaves 
from  State  to  State?  No.  The  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  do  that  is  denied.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that,  while  my  resolutions  deny  that  power,  his 
are  altogether  silent  about  it."  [Appendix  Globe, 
vol  6,  p.  69  ] 

Ifl  January,  1850,  previous  to  the  Compromise 
Resolutions,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  the  following 
resolution : 

'■^Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  istroduced  into  any  Territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  frem  the  Republic  ol 
Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  either  for  its  introduction  into  or  exclusion  from 
any  part  o^  said  territory;  and  that  appropriate 
territorial  governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  taid  territory,  not  assigned  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  propofed  State  of  California, 
without  ilie  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition 
on  the  sulyect  of  sZafcri/."— [Globe,  vol.  21,  pt.  1,  p. 
246] 

Speaking  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850, 
Mr.  Clay  said : 

"The  bill  is  silent;  it  is  non-active.  The  bill  ad- 
mits that  if  slavery  is  there,  there  it  remains.  The 
bill  admits  that  if  slavery  is  not  there,  there  it  is  not. 
The  bill  is  neither  Northern  nor  Southern  It  is 
equal;  it  is  fair;  it  is  a  compromise,  which  any  man, 
whether  at  the  North  or  the  South,  who  is  desirous 
of  healing  the  wounds  of  his  country,  may  accept 
without  dishonor  or  disgrace."— [Appx.  Globe,  vol. 
22,  pt.  1,  p.  64.] 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1850,  in  speaking  of  the 
propositions  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  of 
which  he  was  Chairman,  he  says: 

"  3d.  They  propose  mo?i  intervention  as  to  slavery." 

In  July,  1850,  while  speaking  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Clat  first  gives  the  doctrine  of  nonin- 
tervention  the  name  of  the  '*  Great  Principle :" 

"  Mr.  President,  the  great  principle  which  pre- 
vails through  tbis  bill,  is  the  principle  of  ncm-inter- 
vention  upon  the  subject  of  slavery .     *       *       * 

What,  in  other  words,  is  the  difTereuce  between  the 
direct  action  of  CoBgressional  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  to  introduce  or  to  prohibit  it,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress  to  repeal  ex- 
isting laws  within  the  Territory,  which  laws  have 
declared  the  abolition  of  slavery?  If  it  is  so,  the 
GREAT  PUINCIPI.E  Of  noii-inttrvention  seems  to  me 
to  bfi  as  clearly  violated  in  attempts  to  repeal  local 
laws  as  it  could  be  violated  in  attempts,  by  the  pow- 


er of  Congressional  enactments.,  to  introduce  or  pro- 
hibit slavery."— [Appx.  Globe,  vol.  22,  pt.  2,  p.  1417.] 

So  strongly  was  Mr.  Ciay  bound  to  fJke  "  let- 
alone  "  principle,  that  he  voted  against  the  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Baldwin  to  declare  the  Mexican 
lex  lod  still  in  force.    It  was  as  follows : 

"It  being  hereby  intended  and  declared  that  the 
Mexican  laws  prohibiting  slavery  shall  be  and  re- 
main in  force  in  said  Territories  until  altered  or  re- 
pealed by  Congress.  "-[Senate  Journal,  1849  50,  p  381  ] 

During  the  pendency  of  the  Compromise  Mea- 
sures in  the  Secate,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  the  "  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,"  which  was  but  a  Congressional  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
Union  then  held  or  thereafter  to  be  acquued,  as 
follows,  (May  13,  1&50:} 

"  What  are  we  looking  at?  The  '  Proviso' — an  ab- 
straction always — thrust  upon  the  South  by  the 
North  against  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  against 
all  the  warnings  which  the  North  ought  to  have  lis- 
tened to  coming  fron^the  South;  pressed  unneces- 
sarily for  any  Northern  eftject;  opposed,  I  admit, 
by  the  South  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  uncalled 
for,  I  think,  by  the  nature  of  the  provision,  but  with 
a  degree  of  earnestness  .natural  to  the  South,  and 
which  the  North,  perhaps,  would  have  displayed  if 
a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  could  have  taken  place.  Why  do  you  of  the 
North  press  it?  You  say  because  it  is  in  obedience 
to  certain  sentiments  in  behalf  of  human  freedom 
and  human  right-s  which  you  entertain.  Tou  are 
likely  to  accomplish  those  objects  at  once  by  the 
progress  of  events,  without  pressing  this  obnoxious 
measure.  Ycu  may  retort,  '  Why  is  it  opposed  at 
the  South?'  It  is  opposed  at  the  South,  tecawse  ^/^€ 
South  feels  that  when  once  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  begins,  there  is  no  seeing  where  it  is  to 
end.  Begin  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  begin  it 
in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  and 
California;  assert  your  power  there  to-day,  and  in 
spite  ot  all  protestations— and  you  are  not  wanting 
in  making  protestations— that  you  have  no  purpose 
of  extending  it  to  the  Southern  States,  what  security 
can  you  give  tliem  that  a  new  sect  will  not  arise  with 
anew  version  of  the  Constitution,  or  ivith  something 
above  or  beloiv  the  Constitxition,  which  shall  author- 
ise them  to  carry  their  notions  into  the  bosoms  of 
slave  holding  States,  and  endeavor  to  emancipate 
from  bondage  all  the  slaves  there. 

'■'■Str,  the  South  has  felt  that  her  security  lies  in  de- 
nying at  the  threshold  your  right  to  touch  the  subject 
(if  slavery.  She  said,  'Begin,  and  who  can  tell 
where  you  will  end?  Let  one  generation  begin  and 
assert  the  doctrine  for  the  moment,  forbearing  as 
they  may  be,  in  order  to  secure  their  present  objects, 
their  successors  may  arise  with  new  notions  and  new 
principles  and  nexu  expositions  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  natwre,  and  carry  those  new  notions 
add  new  principles  into  the  bosom  of  ihe  slave- 
holding  States.'  While  you  on  the  one  hand  un- 
necessarily press  an  alarming  and  oppressive  meas- 
ure upon  the  South,  the  South  repels  it  from  the 
highest  of  all  human  motives  of  action,  the  security 
of  property  and  life,  and  of  everything  else  interest- 
ing and  valuable  in  life.'  •' 
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Again,  Mr.  Clay  says : 

"Now  this  subjecl  of  non-action  has  been  rery 
much  miBCouceived  both  in  the  country  and  in  Con- 
gress. Non  action,  as  respects  legislating  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  is  one  thing — and  for  that  I  go — 
tut  non-action,  so  far  as  giving  to  these  people, 
separated  from  their  connection  with  the  Eepublic 
of  Mexico,  and  brought  under  our  jurisdiction— non- 
action as  to  giving  them  a  suitable  government 
is  a  totally  distinct  thing.  1  am  in  favor  of  action 
as  respects  governments  for  the  Territories,  but  am 
in  favor  of  non  action  as  respects  the  question  of 
s/ai-ery."— [Globe,  vol  21,  pt.  1,  p,  1005  ] 

On  the  21st  of  May  Mr.  Clay  says,  to  about 
the  same  eflect : 

"To  refrain  from  extending  to  them  (the  people  of 
the  Territories)  the  beneiits  of  goverRinent,  law,  or- 
der and  protectioK,  is  widely  different  from  filence 
or  non-ill tervention  in  regard  to  African  slavery." 

When  it  was  proposed,  to  prohibit  slavery 
among  the  Indian  tribes : 

"Mr.  Clay  said  he  therefore  thought  that  that 
porHon  of  the  resolutions  which  related  to  slavery 
among  the  Indian  tribes  had  better  be  altogether 
omitted.  His  object,  by  the  resolutions,  was  to  em- 
body in  one  view,  as  far  as  possible,  every  conside- 
ration which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity  to  oppose  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  Congress  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
whatever  would  not  be  generally  assented  to  as  a 
valid  atjd  undisputed  ground  for  non-interference, 
he  had  witched  not  to  introduce;  not  that  he  himself 
did  not  take  higher  grounds,  but  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  didcuEsion  and  controversy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  did  not." 

The  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery,  very  of- 
ten half  quoted  by  Republican  orators,  when 
given  in  full,  is  strongly  m  favor  of  non-interven- 
tion.   It  is  as  follows  : 

"I  have  said  I  never  could  vote  for  it  myself,  and 
I  repeat  that  I  never  can  and  never  will  vote,  and 
no  earthly  pov\er  will  ever  make  me  vote  to  spread 
slavery  over  Territories  where  it  does  not  exist.  Still, 
if  there  be  a  majority  who  are  for  interdicting 
slavery  north  of  the  line,  there  ought  to  be  a  ma- 
jority, if  justice  is  done  to  the  South,  to  admit 
slavery  south  cf  that  line.  And  if  there  be  a  ma- 
jority t»  accomplish  both  of  these  purpoees,  although 
I  canuot  concur  iu  their  action,  yet  I  shall  be  one 
cf  the  last  to  create  any  disturbance.  I  shall  be  one 
of  the  first  to  acquiesce  in  that  legislation,  although 
it  is  contrary  to  my  own  judgment  and  to  my  con- 
science. lJwpe,then,to  keep  the  whole  of  these  mat 
iers  untouched  by  Congress  upon  the  subject  of 
slav&ry,  leaving  it  open  and  undecided.  Nonaction 
by  Couftressisthebestforthe  South,  and  best  for 
all  the  views  which  the  South  have  disclosed  to  us 
from  time  to  time  as  corresponding  to  their  wishes. 
*  *  *  *  Congress  is  non  acting  north  and 
south  of  that  line;  or  rather,  it  Congress  agrees  to 
the  plan  which  I  propose,  extending  no  line,  it 
leaves  the  entire  theatre  of  the  whole  cession  of 
these  Territories  untouched  by  legislative  enactments 
either  to  exclude  or  admit  storer?/."— [Appx.  Globe, 
vol.  22,  pt.  1,  p.  126  ] 


Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  to  the  intei'vcntion  of 
Congress  to  prevent  Tenltorial  Legislatures  from 
passing  laws  establishing  or  prohibiting  slavery, 
thus  leaving  the  people  thereof  to  do  as  they 
saw  proper,  and  to  finally  settle  the 
question  by  their  Constitution,  when  it 
shall  have  been  established.  Record  on 
this  point  is  abundant.  la  1S50,  when 
an  amendment  had  been  offered  to  the 
Compromise  Bill,  prohibiting  the  Ten-itorial  Le- 
gislatures from  passing  any  law  "cstahh'shing  or 
prohibiting  African  slavery,"  Mr.  Douglas 
moved  to  strike  the  clause  out,  and  Mr.  Clay  vo- 
ted in  favor  of  Mr.  Douglas'  motion.  [See 
Globe  vol.  21,  part  2,  p.  1135.J  Mr.  Noeris,  at 
another  time,  made  the  same  motion  as  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  strilce  out  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
Territorial  Legislatures  from  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  Mr.  Glay  again  voted  for  the 
motion.  On  this  subject,  aad  in  connection  with 
the  lex  loci  of  the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexi- 
co, Mr.  Clay  said : 

"If  the  object  of  the  Senator  is  to  provide  that  the 
slaves  may  be  introduced  into  the  Territor3?  contrary 
to  the  lex  loci,  and.  being  introduced,  nothing  shall 
be  done  by  the  Legislatures  to  impair  the  rights  of 
the  owners  to  hold  slaves  contrary  to  the  local  laws^ 
I  certainly  cannot  vote  for  i^"— [Globe,  vol.  21,  part 
1,  p.  1003.  ] 

Again,  Mr.  Clay  says: 

"The  j)rovi8ions  of  the  bill  are  that  the  people  are 
left  free  to  do  as  they  choose.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
provision  which  did  not  meet  with  my  appirobation, 
and  with  which  I  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
had  it  been  left  out,  and  that  is,  the  provision  which 
does  not  permit  the  government  of  the  territories  to 
ESTABLISH  OR  PROHIBIT  SLAVERY.  But  it  was  in- 
troduced at  the  instance  cf  some  southern  gentle- 
men."—[Appendix  Globe,  vol.  22,  part  2,  p.  1410  ] 

And,  again,  Mr.  Clay,  in  speaking  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  says : 

"Is  it  not  a  much  more  fitting  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lecal  Legislatures  which  we  pro- 
pose by  this  bill  or  some  other  bill,  to  establish— is 
it  not,  I  say,  a  much  more  fitting  subject  for  such  local 
Legislatures  to  consider?  "We  have  never  been 
among  them;  we  know  nothing  of  them;  but  the 
Legislatures  of  the  localities  will  be  particularly 
informed  of  its  operation,  and  if  it  is  oppressive,  or 
tyrannical,  or  injurious,  they  will  doubtless  repeal 
it.  "-[Globe,  vol.  21,  pt.  2,  p.  1142] 

Enough  has  now,  perhaps,  been  quoted  from 
the  records  to  convince  any  reasonable  mind,  that 
on  the  questioH  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
Henry  Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln  enter- 
tained different  and  opposing  opinions — the  one 
being  in  favor  of  non-intervention  by  Congress, 
the  other  in  favor  of  the  universal  prohibition, 

fugitive  slate  law  op  1850. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  although  in  favor  of  a  general 
fugitive  slave  law,  which,  as  a  citizen  he  would 
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in  no  case  assist  to  enforce,  or  execute,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  law  of  1850  was  liable  to  some  objec- 
tions. At  Free  port,  August  27th,  1858,  he  said: 
"Having  said  that,  I  hare  nothing  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  existing  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  further  than  that 
I  think  it  should  have  been  framed  so  as  to  ie  free 
from  some  of  the  objections  thatpertcdn  to  it,  without 
lessening  its  efliciency." 

Now,  what  are  the  objections  of  which  he 
speaks?  They  are  these:  The  right  of  trial  by- 
jury  at  the  place  where  the  slave  is  captured, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
These  are  his  known  objections.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  law  of  1793 — which,  when  en- 
acted, was  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  bat  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Abolitionism  of  the 
North,  became  ineffectual — that  this  law  was  still 
sufficient.  In  1848,  when  the  proposition  was 
made  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to 
report  a  bill  for  the  mere  effectual  execution  of 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  fugi- 
tive slaves,  iVIr.  LiNCOLX  voted  against  it.  [See 
Globe,  1848-19,  p.  188  ] 

The  Iaw  of  1850  was  drawn  up  and  reported 
by  Mr.  Clat,  and  therefore  corresponded  with 
his  wishes.  Acknowledging  that  the  law  of  1793 
was  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  property  in  slaves, 
and  speaking  of  his  own  bill,  he  says : 

"  But,  if  in  its  practical  operation  it  should  be 
found  insufficient,  and  if  no  adequate  remedy  can 
be  devised  for  the  restoration  to  their  owners  of  the 
fugitive  slaves,  those  owners  will  have  a  just  title  to 
indtmnity  »ut  of  the  treasury  oi  the  United  States." 
[Glebe,  vol.  21,  pt.  1,  p.  946.] 

In  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  of  1793, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  to  sustain,  Mr.  Clay 
said: 

"A.n  owner  of  a  slave,  it  is  quite  notorious,  can 
not  pursue  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  its  recov- 
ery, in  some  of  the  States,  without  imminent  person- 
al hazard. "-[Globe,  vol.  21,  pt.  1,  p.  944  ] 

Mr.  Clat  thus  gives  his  opinion  in  relation  to 
a  trial  by  jury  for  a  fugitive : 

"Kumerous  petitions  have  been  presented,  praying 
for  a  tiial  by  jury  in  case  of  arrest  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor,  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  practice  and  uniform  usage  in  all  similar  cases. 
Under  the  name  of  a  popular  and  cherished  institu- 
tion— an  institution,  however,  never  applied  incases 
ct  preliminary  proceeding,  and, only  in  eases  of  final 
trml— there  would  be  a  complete  mockery  c^  jiistice, 
80  far  as  the  owner  of  the  fugitive  is  concerned." — 
[Globe,  vol.  21,  pt.  1,  p.  946  ] 

And  he  further  says : 

"The  Committee  thought,  and  in  that  all  concur- 
red, that  it  would  be  wrong  to  demand  of  a  stranger, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  surety  to  take  back 
the  slave  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  The  trial 
by  jury  is  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  non  slave- 
bolding  States.  Well,  we  put  the  party  claimed  to 
be  a  fugitive  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled. 


and  give  him  a  trial  by  Jury  in  tbat  State.  "—[Appen- 
dix Globe,  vol.  22,  pt.  1,  p.  573  ] 

SUPREME   COURT  DECISIONS. 

Although  the  Constitution  has  established  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
from  whose  decisions  there  can  be  no  appeal,  yet 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  unwilling  to  sustain  the  Court 
when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  his  opinions.  Mr. 
Lincoln  holds  that  the  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  decided  that  slavery  exists  within  the  Ter- 
ritories by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  prohibited.  Whether  it  is  so  de- 
cided or  not  is  immaterial,  so  he  ^eZieues  such  to 
be  the  case.  Ilis  belief  should  control  his  actions. 
Yet  he  is  willing  to  oppose  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  regular  decision.  In  his  Chicago  speech,  in 
1858,  he  said : 

"If  I  were  in  Cengress,  and  a  vote  should  come 
up  on  the  queotion  whether  slavery  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  a  new  Territory,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  I  would  vote  that  it  should." 

Let  us  now  compare  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay 
on  this  point,  with  the  implacable  Abolitionism 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Clay  says : 

"Now  what  ought  to  be  done  more  satisfactory  to 
both  sides  of  the  question,  to  the  free  States,  and  to 
the  slavebolding  States,  than  to  apply  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  New 

Mexico,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  slavery  or  no 
slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  only  competent  authority 
that  COM  definitely  settle  it  forever,  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Coivrt  of  the  United  S  tales."— [Glohe, 
vol.24,  part  24,  p.  1,151] 

He  is  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  slavery  m  the 
Territories,  under  the  Constitution.    He  says : 

"I  am  willing,  whether  there  be  a  local  law  estab- 
lishing or  prohibiting  slavery,  or  whether  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  is  tales  does  or  does  not  carry 
along  %uith  it  the  right  to  transport  slaves  into  that 
country,  (the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,) 
I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Judiciary  o  t  the  United 
States  itself ;  but  I  am  n  ot  willing  to  abolish  the  local 
laws  before  that  decision  is  given,  not  only  because 
I  think  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  course  which 
the  Senate  has  hitherto  pursued,  especially  in  adopt- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  tenth  section,  but  because 
it  is  wholly  unneceg«ary,  if  the  Constitution  does  en- 
title any  man  to  carry  any  aescription  of  property 
into  those  Territories."  [Globe  Appx  ,  vol.  22,  pt.  1, 
p.  916  1 

The  only  justification  which  can  be  given  by 
Lincoln,  Seward,  and  the  Republican  party 
generally,  for  opposing  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  is  the  doctrine  of  a 

HIGHER  LAVT. 

Of  this  class  Mr.  Clat  has  given  a  decided 
opinion.    It  is  something  near  as  follows : 

"I  allude  to  that  opinion  that  asserts  that  there  is 
a  higher  law — a  divine  law— a  natural  law— which 
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entitles  a  naan  under  whose  roof  a  runaway  has 
e^ine,  to  give  him  ssBistance.and  succor,  aed  hosci 
tality.  "Where  is  the  diiTerence  between  receiving 
and  harboring  a  known  fugitive  slave,  and  going  to 
the  plantation  of  his  master  and  stealing  him  away? 
A  divine  law!  a  natural  law!  And  who  are  they  that 
veBture  to  tell  us  what  is  divine  and  what  is  natni-al 
Jaw?  TFIiere  are  their  credentials  of  prophecy?  Why, 
Sir,  we  are  told  that  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting  of 
some  of  theee  people  at  New  York,  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  were  rejected,  and  that  the 
name  even  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  treated 
with  contempt  and  blasphemy  by  those  prop- 
agators of  a  divine  law,  of  a  natural  law,  which 
they  have  discovered  above  all  human  laws  and 
eonstitutions.  *  *         #  ♦  *  * 

Mesven  supersedes  the  parchment  from  Gov- 
essment.  Wild,  reckless  and  abominable  theories, 
which  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  property,  and 
threaten  to  crush  in  ruins  the  fabric  of  civilized  so- 
eiety."— t  App'x.  Globe,  vol.  22,  pt.  1,  p.  572] 

SECTIONAL  PARTIES. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  candidate  of  apai-ty  having  its 
wliole  power  and  only  hope  for  success  in  the  North 
em  section  of  the  Union.  For  its  domain  it  claims 
\mt  half  the  area  covered  bj  our  Constituiion,  and 
protected  by  our  flap.  Its  object  is  to  unite  the 
anti-slavery  elements  of  the  North  for  the  purpose 
®f  electing  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Here  is 
Mr.  Clay's  opinion  in  relation  to  sectional  par- 
ties: 

"The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in 
their  present  aim  of  urdting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
free  States  as  one  man  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
slave  States.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget  union 
on  the  other,  and  this  process  of  reciprocal  consoli- 
aation  will  be  attended  with  all  the  violent  prejudi- 
ces, embittered  passions  and  implacable  animosities 
whick  ever  disgraced  er  deformed  human  nature.  A 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  have  taken 
place,  whilst  the  forms  of  ite  existence  remain." — 
SApp.  Globe,  vol.  7,  p.  S59.] 

Was  a  picture  ever  more  truly  drawn  ?  Was  a 
prophecy  ever  more  surely  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate fulfillment  than  this  one  is  now.  under  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  there  exists  an 
"irrepressible  conflict"  between  the  two  sections 
of  this  Union,  that  "a  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand."  Let  us  examine  and  learn 
what  Mr.  Clay  thougkt  would  have  been  the  re- 
salt,  had  this  principle  been  proelaimed  during 
tb«  revolution: 

"In  spite  of  slavery,  our  armies  triumphed  in  the 
revoIntioHary  struggle.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that,  if  fbolitionism  had  developed  itself 
then,  as  it  has  since  done — we  should  have  failed, 
we  should  have  been  unable  to  form  the  confede- 
ra«y,  or  subsequently  to  have  adopted  the  present 
COiistitution"        ***»#** 

"Let  us  cease  to  agitate  a  topic  which  divides,  dis- 
tracts, and  inflameB  the  community;  which  tends  to 
array  man  against  man.  State  against  State,  and 
section  against  section,   and   which   threatens  the 


greatest  of  aU  possible  calamities  which  eeuld  befall 
this  people,  the  dissolution  ot  the  union  of  these 
States.  Let  us  in  the  place  of  discord  and  dissen- 
sion, cultivato  peace,  harmony  and  goodwill  among 
the  people  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy,  and  let 
us  recollect  that  ice  have  other  duties  to  perform  to- 
wards our  country,  towards  posterity,  and  towards 
the  world,  than  even  the  extirpation  of  African 
slavery,  however  much  its  original  introduction 
among  us  is  to  be  deplored."— [Clay  to  Jacob  Gib- 
son, Private  Correspondence,  p.  466  ] 

What  a  rebulie  to  that  party  to  whom,  with 
Mr.  LiHCOLN  at  its  head,  we  can  say,  as  Clay 
once  said  to  John  P.  Hale  :  "Agitation .'  it  is 
your  life,  it  is  the  bread  you  eat!" 

Mr.  Clay  thus  sees  and  depicts  the  danger  of 
sectional  parties : 

"The  danger  ia  that  the  contagion  may  spread  until 
it  reaches  the  free  States;  and  if  it  ever  comes  to  be 
acted  upon  as  a  rule  among  them  to  proscribe  slave- 
holders, they  have  the  numbers  to  enforce  it.  Union 
and  concert  with  them  will  throw  the  Government 
into  their  hands,  and  when  they  have  once  posses- 
sion, the  principle  by  which  they  have  acquired  it 
will  urge  them  on  to  other  and  further  encroach- 
ments. They  will  begin  by  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade,  as  it  is  called,  among  the  slave  States,  and  by 
abolishing  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  end 

will  be ."    (Here  he  stops.)— [Clay   to   Franeis 

Brooke,  Nov.  3, 1838  ] 

EMANCIPATION. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  favor  of  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  for  the  slaves  of  the  South,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  States  in  which  the  institution  ex- 
ists.   At  Ottowa,  in  October,  1858,  he  said : 

''  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  might  be  adopted,  bat  for  their  tardi- 
ness in  this  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  oar  breth- 
ren in  the  South." 

Now,  let  us  sea  how  far  Mr.  Lincoln  has  si»c- 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  people  of  the  South  to 
emancipate  their  slaves  by  his  continued  agitation 
of  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  the  proposition  in  Kentucky  for 
a  gradual  emancipation  did  not  prevail,  bat  it  was 
sufctained  by  a  large  and  respectable  minority.  That 
minority  had  increased,  and  was  increasfng  until  the 
Abolitionists  commenced  their  operations.  The  ef- 
fect has  been  to  dispel  all  prosptct  ichatever  for  the 
present  of  any  scheme  of  gradual  or  other  emam:i- 
patioji. —[Glohe,  vol.  6,  Aj..x.,  p  858  ] 

It  is  very  often  stated  that  Mr.  Clay  was  in 
favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  This  it  will  be  very  easy  to  disprove.  He 
deplored  the  existence  of  sl.avery,  but  saw  no 
remedy  except  in  its  continuance.  In  183G  he 
said: 

"  He  expressed  himself  lu  favor  of  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  black  race,  it  it  could  be  done 
without  those  iijjurieus  effects  which  would  inevita- 
bly Jlow  from  such  a  measure.  Although  he  had 
been  taught  fram  his  childhood  to  bslieve  that  every 
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man,  no  matter  what  was  his  color  or  condition,  was 
entitled  to  freedom,  yet  (he  retaining  of  the  black 
race  in  slavery  was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  If  he  was  a  Southern  man,  he  would  resist 
emancipation  in  every  form,  either  gradual,  or  ether- 
wise,  because  he  would  go  lor  his  own  race,  which 
was  the  superior  of  the  two,  and  because  emancipa- 
tion must  necessarily  give  to  the  inferior  race,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  nnmerieal  preponderence." — [Globe 
vol.  3,  p.  221] 

NEORO   EQUALITY. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  committed  to  the  idea  that  all 
men  are  weated  equal,  and  that  ns  necessity  can 
justify  enslaving  an  inferior  race.  la  his  Chicago 
speech  of  1858,  he  said : 

"  My  friends,  I  have  detained  yeu  about  as  long  as 
I  desired  to  do,  and  have  only  to  say,  let  us  discard 
all  quibbling  about  this  man  or  the  other  man,  this 
race,  that  race  and  the  other  raee  being  inferior,  and 
therefore  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position,  dis- 
carding our  standard  which  we  have  left  ue — let  us 
discard  all  these  things,  and  UBite  as  one  people 
throughout  the  land,  until  we  shall  once  more  stand 
up  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal.'' 

But,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  "  torturing  "  to  his 
raclc  a  portion  of  the  Declaration  ®f  Independ- 
ence, and,  therefore,  proceeds  to  make  it  stronger. 
At  the  next  breath  he  says : 

"  My  friends,  I  could  not,  without  launching  off 
upon  some  new  topic,  which  would  detain  you  too 
long,  continue  tonight.  I  thaak  yon  for  this  most 
extensive  audience  job  have  furnished  me  to  night. 
I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp  of  liberty  will 
burn  in  your  bosoms  until  there  shall  be  no  longer 
a  doubt  that  all  men  are  created  FREE  and  equal." 

Afterwards,  at  Galesburgh,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"  I  believe  that  the  entire  records  cf  the  world 
from  the  date  of  th«  Declarati-on  of  ludependenoe 
up  to  within  three  yenra  ago,  may  be  eearobsd  hi 
vain  for  ^single  &i'hrms.iiQn,  from  one  sinff^le  man, 
that  the  negro  was  nM  included  im,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.'" 

Or  in  other  words,  that,  when  our  fathers,  fhree- 
fourihs  of  whom  were  slaveholders,  were  de- 
claiing  themselves  free,  they  were  declaring  their 
negroes  free  also. 

We  think  that  "a  single  affirmation  from  one 
single  man,  deciaiing  that  the  negro  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Declaratioa  of  ludepecdence,"  can 
lie  found. 

Mr.  Clay,  on  this  point,  says : 

"The  Declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  iDiDort,  was  made  by  the  delegations  of  the  thir- 
teen States.  In  most  ol  them  slavery  existed,  and 
had  long  existed,  and  was  estabUsfced  by  law.  Do 
you  believe  that,  in  making  that  Declaration,  the 
States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should 
be  TOE.TDRED  to  a  virtual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
within  their  limits,"— [Speech  Ui  Mendenhall,  Oct.  1, 
1842] 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  be  content  with  an  ad- 
mission of  the  abstract  tqu&lity  of  men,  but  wish 


es  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  From  the  Illinois  Jour- 
nal, Sept.  16, 1856,  we  copy  the  following,  which  is 
prefaced  thus :  "We  are  iiidebted  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  a  verbatim  report  ot  the  speech :" 

"That  oential  idea,  in  our  political  oprnioc,  at  Ibe 
beginning  was,  and  until  recently  continued  to  be, 
the  equality  cf  men.  And  although  it  was  always 
submitted  patiently  to  whatever  inequality  there 
seemed  to  be  as  a  matter  of  actual  neceesity,  its  con- 
stant working  has  been  a  steady  progress  towards 
the  PEACTICAL  equality  op  all  men. 

"Let  past  differences  as  nothing  be;  and  with 
steady  eye  on  the  real  issue,  let  ns  reinaugurafe  the 
good  old  central  ideas  of  the  Republic.  We  can  do 
it.  The  human  heart  is  with  us;  God  is  with  ue. 
We  shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  all  the 
Stites,  as  States,  are  equal,  nor  yet  that  all  citizens, 
as  citizens,  are  equal,  but  renew  the  bi  oader,  better 
declaration,  including  both  these  and  much  more, 
that  ail  men  are  created  equal."  [Speech  at  banquet, 
in  Chicago.] 

Now,  let  us  see  If  Mr,  Clay  wishes  to  inaugu- 
rate the  "central idea"  of  the  "practical  equality 
of  all  men."    He  says : 

"Abolition  i«  a  delusion  which  cannot  last.  It  is 
impossible  it  should  endure.  What  is  it?  Ih  pur- 
suit 01  a  principle— a  great  principle,  if  you  please, 
it  undertakes  to  tread  down  and  trample  iu  dust  all 
apposing  principles,  however  sacred.  It  sets  up  the 
right  of  the  people  cf  one  State  to  dictate  to  the 
people  of  otaer  States.  It  arrays  State  against 
State.  To  make  the  black  man  free,  it  would  virtu- 
ally enslave  the  white  man.  With  a  single  idea, 
some  of  the  nartisans  rueh  on  blindly,  regardlesa  01 
all  consequences.  They  have  dared  even  to  threaten 
our  glorious  Union  with  dissolution.  And,  sup- 
pose that  unhallowed  object  achieved,  wohW  it 
emancipate  the  slaves."  [Clay  to  Jaccb  Gibeou, 
private  correspondence,  p.  465  ] 

More  will  be  said  upon  this  subject  under  the 
next  head. 

abolitionism  genekally. 

Mr.  Lincoln  desires  slaveiy  to  be  abolished 
everywhere,  and  eorpects  it  to  be  done.  He  says 
that 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I 
believe  that  this  Government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently, half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  exject 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided." 

And  how  does  he  expect  the  Union  to  cease  to 
be  divided?  AVill  it  become  all  free  or  all  slave? 
He  expects  it  to  become  one  thing  or  the  other. — 
He  explains  himself: — [See  Chicago  speech,1858:] 

"I  did  not  even  say  that  I  desired  that  slavery 
should  be  pat  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  J  do 
say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer  aay 
difficulty  about  that.  It  may  be  written  down  in  tLe 
great  speech." 

Mr.  Clay  has  a  different  mode  of  thinkisg 
about  slavery  in  the  South.  He  expects  it  to  re- 
main there  forever.    He  thus  speaks  of  it: 
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'The  slaves  are  here, and  here  they  must  remain  in 
some  conditien.  What  is  the  best  to  be  done  lor 
their  happiness  and  our  own?  In  the  slave  States. 
the  alternative  is  that  the  white  man  must  govern  the 
blade,  or  the  black  will  govern  the  white.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  This  is  our  true  ground  of  defence,  for  the 
continued  existence  of  sku-ei-y  in  our  country.  It  is 
that  which  our  revolutionary  ancestors  assumed.  It 
is  that  which,  ic  my  opinion,  forms  our  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom." — [Globe,  February, 
1839,  p.  387.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  "alvrays  hated  slavery  as 
much  as  any  Abolitionist."  Hear  him  tell  the  Ab- 
olitionists of  Chicago  about  it: 

''I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as 
any  Abolitionist.  I  have  been  an  old  line  Whig.  I 
have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet 
about  it  until  this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the 
jSebrasfea  bill  began."— [Chicago  speech,  1858  ] 

Mr.  Clay  does  not  seem  to  hate  it  as  much  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  does  whea  he  is  up  at  Chicago.  He 
speaks  of  it  thus : 

"But  if  I  had  been  th'^re  then,  or  were  now  a  citi 
2eu  of  any  of  the  planting  States— the  Southern  or 
Southwestern  State^s — /  should  have  opposed,  and 
ifxiuld  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  lohatever  of 
erinancix)a.tian,  gradual  or  immediate,  because  of  the 
dauger  of  the  ultimate  ascendancy  of  the  black  race, 
or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  one  race  or  the  other." — [Appendix 
Glob?,  1839,  p.  358  ] 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  writing  to  the  abolitionists  of 
Boston,  speaks  in  the  following  s^yle  of  the  dif- 
ference between  his  party  and  the  Democratic 
party.  He  speaks  well  for  his  own  side,  but  is 
bad  authority  for  stating  the  position  of  any  one 
else.    He  says: 

"The  Democracy  of  to-day  bold  the  liberty  of 
one  man  to  be  absolutely  nothing  when  in  conflict 
with  another  man's  right  of  property .  Republicans, 
on  the  contrary,  are  for  betli  the  man  aud  the  dol- 
lar, but  in  case  of  conflict,  the  (negro)  mw%  before  Hie 
dollar.''^ 

Of  property  in  "man,"  Mr.  Clay  says: 

'•I  know  there  is  a  visionary  dogma  which  holds 
that  nearo  slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property, 
I  shall  iiot  dwell  long  with  this  speculative  abstrac- 
tion, That  is  property  which  the  law  recognizes  to 
be  property.  Two  hundred  years  of  legislation  have 
sanclicueiJ  and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as  property ." 
[App'x.  Globe,  1839,  p.  357  ] 

la  18-56,  during  the  "Kansas  War,"  kept  up  by 
Republican  money,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republi- 
can caiise,  a  "Kansas  Aid  Convention"  was  held 
in  Buffalo.  New  York.  Gerrit  Smith  was  the 
principal  man  in  it,  and,  from  the  proceedings,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  the  prime  mover.  At 
tliis  convention  a  National  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member 
of  the  committee,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  the  reso- 
lutions express. 


"  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  monthly 
subscriptions  of  money  to  enable  the  Na- 
tional  Committee  to  bring  to  a  speedy  and  succee«- 
ful  close  the  great  work  which  xce  commit  to  itc 
hands." 

And  what  was  the  "great  icork  1"  To  coHtinne 
the  war  already  begun  by  Lane  and  Brown,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  slarery  eut  of  Kansas  «»id 
ehcting  Fremont.  What  does  the  record  of  Hen- 
ry Clay  say  about  this  principle?  Nothing; 
because,  in  the  highest  flights  of  his  imagination 
he  never  conceived  of  such  an  outrage  ever  being 
attempted  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  C»nstitution 
and  on  the  world. 

In  1836,  as  appears  from  the  House  journal  of 
that  year,  when  resolutions  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Illinois  Legislature  denouncing  aboH- 
tionists,  and  passed,  with  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  and 
four  oiber  votes  against  them,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  even  then  did  not  hke  to  have  them  abused, 
with  one  other  member,  had  a  solemn  "protest" 
to  the  resolutions  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Clay  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  this 
same  class  of  persons,  who  had  been  described  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Illinois  Legislature : 

"With  the  Abolitionists,  the  rights  of  property 
arenothicg;  the  deficiet'cy  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government  are  nothing;  the  acknowledg- 
ed and  incontestable  powers  of  the  States  are  noth- 
ing; civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  in  which  are  concen- 
trated the  fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized  world,  are 
nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taken  poseepsion  of  their 
minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all 
barriers,  reckless  a&d  regardless  of  consequences. 
With  this  class  the  immediate  abolition  c£  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any 
new  State  comprising  within  their  limits  the  insti- 
tution of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate, 
but  perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly  and  boldly 
aim,  are  but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long  and 
bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which  ther  would 
fiuaily  arrive.  Their  purpose  is  abolition,  universal 
abolition,  peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they 
must.    [Appx.  Globe,  vol  7,  p.  355  ] 

There  is  a  large  class  of  men  now  living  in  the 
North  of  whom  the  above  is  a  true  description. 
This  class  would  not,  in  all  probabihty  have  been 
supporting  Mr.  Clay  if  he  was  still  living,  and 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  They  would 
likely  be  able  to  find  some  one  who  could  be 
nominated  at  Chicago,  who  would  come  nearer 
"corresponding  to  their  wishes." 

Mr.  Clay  would,  under  these  circumstances, 
have  the  pledge  to  redeem  which  he  made  when 
he  said: 

"  But  if  it  (the  Whig  party)  in  to  be  merged  into 
a  contemptible  Abolition  party,  and  if  Abolitionism 
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is  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  Whig  cree^,  from  that 
moment  I  denounce  the  party  and  cease  to  be  a 
Whig.  I  go  yet  a  step  further :  If  I  am  alive,  I  will 
give  my  bumble  support  to  that  man  for  the  Presi- 
dency who,  to  whatever  party  he  may  belong,  is  not 
contaminated  by  fanaticism,  rather  than  to  one  who, 
crying  out  all  the  time  that  he  is  a  Whig,  maintains 
doctrines  utterly  gubversiye  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  Union." 

In  the  course  of  this  letter  one  point  has  been 
overlooked.    It  is  in  relation  to  the 

COMPROMISE   OF   1850. 

While  the  compromise  of  1850  was  under  oon- 
sidei-ation,  Mr.  Lixcoln  was  in  private  life,  and, 
therefore,  made  no  record  upon  the  question.  In 
the  town  in  which  he  lived  it  was  understood  and 
known  that  he  was  opposed  to  it,  as  was  also 
every  leading  member  of  his  present  party, 
who  were  then  either  in  or  out  of  Conjjress. 
During  the  pendency  of  these  measures  in 
Congress,  when  everything  was  in  agita- 
tion, and  disunion  was  feared,  Mr.  Clay 
and  the  other  friends  of  the  measure,  ask- 
ed that  meetings  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  an  expression  from  the 
people  might  be  had.  At  this  time  a  meeting  was 
proposed  in  Springfield.  Those  undertaking  it 
wrote  a  call  for  the  members  of  all  parties  to 
join  in  a  "Union  meeting."  This  was  passed 
about  amon^-  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and  eighty- 
one  signed  it.  Among  the  names  were  those  of 
John  T.  Stewart,  John  "Williams,  James  H. 
Matheny,  Kobt,  Irvin,  and  all  of  the  other 
Old-Line  Whig  leaders  of  the  place,  except 
that  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he  refused  to  sim  it.  The 
call  was  pubUshed  in  the  State  Kegisier  on 
the  13th  of  June,  and  the  meeting  was  held 
on  the  loth  of  the  same  month.  He  refused 
to  go  into  the  meeting,  vr  to  have  anything  ^to 
do  with  it.  Such  Avas  ihe  aid  and  comfort  offered 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Sage  of  Ashland,  after  he 
had  been  brought  forth  from  his  retirement  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  of  slavery,  at  a  "time 
that  tried  men's  souls." 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln proved  untrue  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Lincoln  deserted  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  1847,  whea  the  question  of  the  next 
Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency  came  up. 
Gen.  Singleton  thus  describes  a  meeting  of 
leading  W^higs,  whieh  was  held  in  Springfield  in 
June  of  that  year : 

"  The  meeting  being  organized,  Mr.  Lincoln  ex- 
plained its  object  to  be  the  selection  of  some  other 
man  than  Henry  Clay  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest.  The 
name  of  General  Taylor  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  urged, 
on  the  ground  that  if  the  Whigs  did  not  take  Taylor 


for  their  candidate,  that  the  Democrats  would. 
That  the  Whig  party  bad  foupht  long  enough  for 
principle,  and  should  change  its  mot'o  to  succepsl 
Resolutions  being  adopted  by  this  meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Charles  H.  Constable  and  myself  immediately  left 
the  house. 

"  When  the  Whig  Convention  assembled  in  PhHa- 
delphia  in  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln  united  in  ail  the 
schemes  against  Henry  Clay,  and  coatributea  there 
and  elsewhere  everything  in  his  power  lo  rob  that 
great  and  good  man  of  the  honors  he  had  so  richly 
earned  by  a  long  life  ot  devotion  to  his  country  and 
ta  his  party. 

Mr.  Lincoln  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  prevent 
me  from  taking  a  seat  in  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion, and  urged  me  to  surrender  my  seat  to  Dr.  Za- 
briskie— -Zabriskie  then  being  a  citizen  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  not  of  Illinois,  because  Zabriskie  was  for 
Taylor  and  I  was  for  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency. 

''  As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ac 
tively  eoeaged,  during  the  spring  of  18i8,  in  con- 
cocting schemes  for  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of 
Henry  Clay,  end  finally  rejoiced  when  he  beheld  the 
mangled  remains  of  that  great  patriot  and  states- 
man, inhumanly  butchered  by  those  pretending  to  be 
his  friends." 

In  1858,  when  called  apon  by  Col.  Ross  to  give 
his  reasons  for  this  desertion  of  Clay,  Lincoln 

"Replied  by  saying  that  he  had  read  the  charge 
made  against  him  by  Gen.  Singleton.  He  said  he 
did  not  doubt  that  all  who  understood  the  emergen- 
cy of  the  times — the  great  necessity  of  an  available 
Presidential  candidate  upon  the  Whig  ticket — would 
coincide  with  him  that  Mr.  Clay  was  evidently  not 
the  man  for  the  place.  Said  Lincoln  he  [Clay] 
had  got  too  old;  he  was  broken  doKm,  and  he  eould 
stand  no  longer  witheiU  proppikg,  and  that  for  bis 
part,  he  thought  it  was  time  Tor  the  Whig  party  to 
be  looking  abo«t  far  some  more  popular  caiidi- 
datef" 

And  yet  after  doing  aJl  of  this,  in  a  speech  at  Al- 
ton in  1858,  whea  courtiHg  the  favor  ©fold  Whigs, 

he  said — 

"Hewby  CI.AY,  my  beauidecd  of  a  f^tatesman,  the 
man  for  whom  I  fought  aU  my  life.'''' 

One  more  scrap  from  the  record  ©f  Mr.  Clay, 
and  I  shall  have  finished.  In  the  early  part  of 
July,  1850,  in  presence  of  Col.  W.  A.  Richaej)- 
SON,  Judge  Douglas  introduced  Col.  Ross,  of 
Pike  county,  IlMnois,  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  said: 
'•Col.  Ross  has  perhaps  spent  more  time  and 
money  for  you,  Mr.  Clay,  than  any  other  man  in 
Illinois.    Mr.  Clay  rephed : 

"■Ihat  he  was  grateful  to  him  and  his  other  friends 
in  Iljinois  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  re- 
garded him  and  his  services.  He  regretted  that  thair 
efforts  had  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  had 
but  »»«  doeipe  on  earth  to  accomplish,  and 
that  wa«  to  give  peace  to  the  eouotry.  That  if 
this  •ompromise  could  pass,  hi«  mission  on  earth 
was  done."  And  he  added:  '•'•I hope,  that  my  WMg 
friends  m  Illinois  will  giife  their  support  to  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  Ilepresentatives  m  both  hrancJi&s  of 
Congress,  &8  the  best  favor  they  can  confer  on  me, 
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tor  tlifiee  memljers  Tiave  been  read?  in  lenaing  their 
Rupport  to  the  settlement  of  these  diatracting  qaes- 
tious." 

The  "Illinois  DemDcratdc  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress" at  that  time  were :  Douglas  and  Shibi/DS 
in  the  Senate;  MoCleenand,  Richardson, 
BLakeis,  Bissell,  Wentwoeth  and  Young,  in 
the  House. 

I  have  now  given  the  records  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
those  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  issues  of  the  present 


canvass.  If  any  man  cam  think  with  Judge  Bates 
that  they  occupy  the  same  positions  on  the  slavery 
question,  It  is  the  privilege  of  that  man  to  proclaim 
his  belief.  But,  if  the  evidence  adduced  proves 
that  ther  occupy,  on  the  records,  not  only  differ- 
ent, but  entirely  opposite  positions,  it  is  but  re- 
questing justice  to  a  dead  man's  memory  to  asfc 
that  the  continuous  assertions  that  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  sy- 
nonymous shall  cease  to  be  made  until  they  can 
be  estabhshed  by  proof. 


Yours, 


Petersburg,  Illinois,  July  17, 1860 


JOHN    HILL, 
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